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PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The rapid sale of the first edition of the Phoaographid 
Reader has indaced the authors to send out a seoond edition^ 
which, being stereotyped from wood-cuts, is superior in 
mechanicsd execution to any phono^graphic work now beforf 
the public 

The plan of the work remains unchanged, — the inductive 
system being strictly adhered to; — but it has been thought 
advisable to shorten most of the sections containing only 
words, and add more connected reading matter. The size 
of the characters has also been increased, which afibrds 
greater facility to beginners ; and the woric itself augmented 
from thirty-six to sixty page& In a few cases the best 
forms for words have not been used, an inferior form being 
taken to illustrate a principle. The better forms will suggest 
themselves as the student progresses. 

The authors wish it to be distinctly understood, that thii 
work, although inductive, is intended for persons from nine 
or ten years of age and upwards, who are able to read fluentlj 



the old printed and scripi cbaracten. It should be used in 
connectlcm with the 'CkHnplete Phonographic Class Bode,' 
the two together forming a ccMnplete guide to the easj 
acqubition of the art of reading and writing Phondgraphj. 

Teachers of Phonography should furnish themselyes with 
a series of charts, (thirteen in number) puUished and sold by 
the authors of this bo<^, and arranged so as to correspond 
with the Class Book and Header. 

The authors are now engaged m jHreparing a smes of 
progressive readers, for rery young children, and others wh^ 
hare not yet learned to read HetercStypy and Heterdgraphy, 
or the old methods of printing and wikiiig spc^en langnaga. 

FftOHOOBAPHIO LffSTITUTXOir, 

889 Wariuagton St^TMt^Bofloa. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Whether it is that persons are disindined to gratify tlie 
Vanity of authors, or that tiiey deem themselves competent to 
form a true estimate of a work, without such aid as is usually 
<Dontained in introductcM'y remarks, we will not now pretend 
to determine ; but that prefaces and introductions are seldom 
read, and that by neglecting to read them, •'— attentively, too, 
•—the progress of the student is often seriously impeded, is 
ft fact too notorious to require repetition. In this case, more 
than in most others, such an omission might lead to erroneouf 
impressions. 

We flatter ourselves, however, that from the fact that our 
Introduction is nearly the only part of the book intelligible 
to the uninitiated, it will receive more attention than many 
superior productions. 

As Phonography is a new art, based upon a new scieoce, 
(Phonetics,) or if not a neto science, one at least which has 
been but lately applied to practical purposes 4 as it is rapidly 
gaining ground in public esdmation, firmly maintaining every 
inch of ground it has gained, and bidding fair to obtain a 
permanent footing in all the public schoob of the United 
States, as a regular branch of education, the student will be 
pleased, at this early period of the reform, to get all the light 
he can on the subject ; and those who int^id to instruct oiherSy 
will not, we are sure, be displeased with the suggestions 
headed * Hints to Teachers,' page 17. 

To the Art of WRimra, more than to any other art, or 
than to all others, does the race of man owe its present 



advancement. Every eShti piade hj the pMlanthrbpic^ the 
enlightened, and the inspired, to lead man onwards towards 
that state of perfection which is to be his final destiny on 
earth, without the aid of the simple but mighty instrumentality 
of the pen, would be comparatively valueless. 

WDl you not, reader, whoever you may be, do all m yoOf 
power to render the acquisition and application of this noble 
art of writing, a matter of ease, and pleasure, and unerring 
certainty, rather than one of difficulty, tediousness, and useless 
waste of time ? * Certainly," you answer, * if it can be done.' 
l^honographers say it can be done, and that riffkt easily, too ; 
and we think you will coincide with us, after having read 
ihe Introduction to this little work and to the Complete 
Hionographic Class-Book. Nay, more, we are certain, that 
delighted with the truthful principles upon which Phonogra- 
phy is based, you will not content yourself with admiring the- 
theory, but will devote one hour, every day, for ten days, to 
the practice of the art, which will enable you to read and 
^h:ite with tolerable facility, so that a letter, sent by you to a 
l^honographer, in any part of the globe, could be read by him 
with as much ease as you now read the common method of 
Writing.* 

Has it not often been your lot to hear two persons arguing^ 
when it was evident to you, the impartial listener, that neither 
party understood precisely what position the other wished to 
establish, and that the longer they continued their dispute the 
less satisfactory was likely to be its termination ? Such dis- 
cussions, unfortunately not of very rare occurrence, are often 
held on Phonography, between its advocates and its opponents. 

' * In mtoij cases this has been done hj persons the day after they com- 
menced ihe study lof Fhoiiography t ! Three months' moderate praetiee 
will enable any person to write jnuch more rapidly than in the long hand 
From six to twelve months' practice it necessary to make an accom- 
plished verbatim reporter. 



A short time since, a gendeman, whose peculiar occupation 
debarred him from paying much attention to Uterarj pursuits, 
was seated at table beside another, whose services in the 
Writing and printing reformation are as valuable as they dre 
highly appreciated* The conversation happening to turn on 
Phonography, as one of the great movements of the age, the 
two gentlemen, to whom we have referred, argued for more 
than an hour, with more warmth than judgment ; the one con- 
tending that it was impracticable and even undesirable to 
introduce it into general use ; the other, that it wjils not 
only practicable, but just the thing wanted, and indeed quite 
indispensable to the progress of the arts and sciences. These 
gentlemen had started from no given point, nor kept near one 
in the course of their argument, if such it can be called, and 
it appeared probable that they would never either understand 
or convince each other, when an opportune remark from a 
young lady opposite at once put an end to the war of words. 

* La,' said she, ' how I should like to go into a room and hear 
them all talking Phonography.' * Madam,' said the Phonog- 
rapher, smiling, ' we do not mean to change spoken language.' 
•Not change spoken language?' interrupted his opponent. 

* We do not intend, my good friends,' replied the Phonogra- 
pher, * to change directly the pronunciation of a single word, 
although, doubtless, the ultimate tendency of a purely pho- 
netic system of representing language will be to bring about a 
desirable uniformity of pronunciation ; but that change is al- 
together immaterial to the success of the writing and printing 
reformation, which must necessarily precede any successful 
attempt to settle English pronunciation at alL ^What do 
you intend to change, then ? ' inquired the other. '^Simply 
the method of representing to the eye spoken language, how 
ever it may be pronounced.' The Phonographer explained 
to them th^ principles upon which the art is based, and going 
into a few details, illustrating his remarks by familiar exam- 
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pies, lie so channed his hearers with the simplicitj, beatitj) 
and brevity of Phonography, the universaKty of its bearings 
upon, and its positive connection with, the other great reforms 
of the age, that, at their earliest opportunity, they both began 
to study it, and are now to be found among its most enthusi* 
astic admirers. 

It is well, reader, that you and we should understand each 
other, or rather that you should fully comprehend what the 
reformers of our written and printed language intend to ac- 
complish, and how they intend to accomplish it* 

PRUrTED LANGUAGE. 

There are in the English language thirty-six simple sounds 
and six compound sounds, (cA, dj, i, ot, ou, u,) — the constitu- 
ent elements of each of which are so closely combined, as to 
make it more convenient, for all practical purposes, to consider 
them simple, — making, in all, forty -two. 

We propose, then, to adopt forty-two letters or primitiye 
signs to represent these sounds, assigning to each letter but 
one sound, which shall never be represented by any other 
sign.* By such a change in our printed alphabet, the forty- 
two sounds in our language once learned, and the forty-two 
signs representing them, (the work of a few weeks,) the child 
or foreigner can at once read and spell correctly any word in 
the English language. And what is equally important, those 
who have learned to read Heterotypy, or the old method of 
printing, can in ten minutes, vnthotU the aid of a teacher, learn 

* See Appendix to * Complete Phonographic Class-Book,* Andrews ft 
Boyle's series of Phonotypic Readers^ the *Hionotypic Bible,* and *lkDl- 
ton*8 ParadiseL Lost,* in Phonotypy, published by L Pitman, Bath, Eng* 
land ; Bagster & Sons, London ; and Andrews & Boyle, Boston ; together 
with the * Vicar of Wakefield,' in Phonotypy, intended specially for the 
use of the French in learning English, published in Paris; 'Phonotypic 
Journal,' &c^ &c., &c 
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to read Thonotypj flnently ; their interest as well bb that of 
the rising generation having been consulted in the seleetioo 
of characters. In &ct, we have retained nearly the whole of 
the letters of the old alphabet, to which we have added others 
to express sounds that occur in our language, but which, in the 
old alphabet, have no representatives ; e. g. the first sound in 
ihe word aU; the first sound in the word oose, &c. This is 
what is termed Phonotypj, or printing bj sound.* 

- ■! t I I ■ ■ ■ II ■ ■■^M» 

* As some grown up persons are greatly afraid that we are going to 
flood the country with books and newspapers which they will be unable 
to read, we insert in this note the Lord's Prayer in Phonotypy, to show 
them tiiat their fears are groundless. There is not so much difference 
between the appearance of this and the printing in common usci as be* 
tween this latter and that used in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 
and yet the works of the celebrated men who flourished in those ages 
have come down to us, and none of the ideas contained in them have been 
lost on account of the language they are clothed in. There is no reason, 
when .Phonotypy comes into general use, why a single book printed in 
Heterotypy shcmld be destroyed, as some persons fear, or pretend to fear. 

Our Father which art in ISxa Fadur hwiq art in Hev- 

Heaven, hallowed be thj un, holod bi di nem. Sidi^dum 

name. Thj kingdom come, cum, di wil bi dun in urt, oa 

Thy will be done in earth as it iz in Hevun. Giv us dis de 

it is in Heaven. Give us yur deli bred, and f ergiv us zrar 

this day our daily bread, and dets, az wi fergiv vur deturz, 

forgive us our debts as we Hnd lid us not intu temtejmu 

forgive Qiir debtcnrs. And but dUivur us from ivul. For 

lead us npt into temptation, din iz di ciijdum, and di pinir, 

but deliver us from evil. For and di glori, fer evur. Cmen. 
thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory, for 
ever. Amen. 

Indeed, we are fully satUfled that if the object were tdely to teadl 
children and foreigners to read the old style of printing, more than a 
year's painful labor would be spared them by teaching them Fhonotypy 
first, and then leading them to a knowledge of the other, by means of the 
general resemblance of the two, in the same manner as we are now enabled 
to read Chaucer and other old Bnglish anUion. 
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* 1. It takes years for a child to leara to read with tdenMe 
aecuracj. 

' 2. It takes many more years before he Is able to spelL 
' 3. No one erer knows with certainty how to spell a word 

which he has only heard, and has not yet seen written. 
' 4 No one ever knows with certainty how to prcmounoe a 

word which he has only seen, and never heard. 

* 5. Very few can or do, at all times, spell every word with 
which they are familiar, both in speaking and writing, correctly. 

'6. Foreigners are continually committing the most lu- 
dicrous mistakes of pronunciation, from li^eing misled by the 
spelling. 

' 7. The irregularities g£ spelling are the great cause of the 
difficulty expeiienced in learning our language. 

* 8. Missionaries to foreign countries find the greatest diffi- 
culty in reducing to writing the dialects of the barbarous tribes 
which they are endeavoring to civilize ; and travellers and 
geographers seem quite at a loss for a means of conveying the 
names of places which they have visited or described, the 
strange medleys of letters which they furnish being in general 
ludicrously unintelligible. 

* If phonotypy be generally used, 

* 1. Children of six or eight years old will be able to learn 
to read in a week. 

' 2. Those who can now read heterotypy, will learn to read 
in ten minutes. 

' 8. No difficulty vdll be experienced in spelling any word 
which can be pronounced with accuracy. 

^ 4. No doubt will be experienced as to the proper pronim- 
ciation of any word which meets the eye. 

* 5. Every one will be able to spell «s correctly as he pro- 
nounces. 

* 6. Foreigners will never be led into any errors of pronun- 
ciation by the orthography of words^. , 
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* 7. Our language) which is about the simplest, in its grainiK 
matical construction, of any in the world, will be rendered 
accessible to the whole of mankind, and will be much more * 
eztensiyelj read and ^oken. 

'8. Missionaries will be able to reduce the language of 
anj tribe to an alphabetical form, and to print it off with 
ease ; no language need be unwritten, no difficulty experienced 
in giving the names of places, &c. All the immense varietj 
of eidsting alphabets maj be merged into one, and thus one 
great stumblingblock to the student of languages, (especially 
of Oriental languages,) immediately removed. 

' 9. Beading and writing will no longer be thought feats, 
their attainment being the end and aim which the parents of 
most poor children have in sending them to school ; they will 
take their proper place as subsidiary arts, toithoiU which we 
can learn nothing, but which contain no learning in them- 
selves ; — they will he universally esteemed the heginmngSj 
and not the ends of educauou. 

' To conclude. Suppose we had not this ^ monkish orthog- 
raphy,** but a better system, and some one were to propose 
the former, and show its beauties by the tables just given, 
would he not be scouted at for daring to propose what is so 
self-evidently absurd ? And, are generations yet unborn to 
undergo the labor of wading through this mass of blunders, 
merely because we nouj have a bad system of spelling? Is 
this one argument, it is so, and must therefore remain fo, to 
supersede all reason ? Forbid it, common sense I ' 

WRITTEH LAKGUAGB. 

After having mastered most of the absurdities of English 
orthography, and acquired the art of writing, do you not find 
that there is still something wanting ; that your hand, do what 
you will, cannot keep pace with your ideas, nor even with 

o. 
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tko spoken language of a verj slow speaker? Why is fwis? 
We Answer ; — 

1. You very often make from five to twenty movements 
of the hand in writing a single word, to represent actually no 
sound at all; the characters you form being called itlent 
or tntite. 

2. Two or three characters are often used to represent a 
single simple sound. 

8. Every character in the English script alphabet is com- 
plex in its form ; — we mean that more than one motion of 
the hand is required to make each of them ; e. g., o, n, ty 
dygyh^y^ q^ p, m, &c., so that if but one of these is used to 
represent a sound, a great many more motions of the hand 
are made to form it than are philosophically necessary. Let 
us take the word though as an illustration. To represent this 
word, which contains but two simple sounds, six complex 
wiaracters are used, thoug A, requiring, in all, twenty-three 
motions oi the hand to make them. While people persist in 
countenancing such absurdities, not only disguising instead of 
representing sounds, but wasting five-sixths of their time, and 
two-thirds of their paper, and performing six times more 
physical labor than the circumstances of the case require, the 
drudgery of writing will be felt and bitterly complained of. 

A few moments^ reflection will suffice to convince any per- 
son that characters adapted to a printing alphabet will not do 
for a script alphabet Moveable types being used in printing, 
the letters stand on the page necessarily independent of each 
other ; that is, there is a space between each ; — they do not 
touch one another. The prin^ng alphabet has, therefore, 
been constructed, first, with reference to the practicability of 
using it according to our present mode of printing ; secondly, 
with reference to its similarity to that now in use, which will 
render the transition more easy, as any one who can read 
keterotgpg will be also able to read phonotypg, and vice versa. 
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In constructing a perfect system of written language, W6 
tbooM first ascertain what ought to be its essential charac- 
teristics, and then proceed to the formation of an alphabet with 
reference to the whole of these characteristics. You will, we 
are confident, agree with us that the following are the essential 
qualities of a perfect system of written language ; — that it 
should be, — 

1. Easy of acquisition. 

2. Easy of application. 

3. Legible. 

A, Capable of being wri^n with as much rapidity as is 
possible without destroying its le^ility. 

Now as aU these are desirable characteristics, no system not 
possessing them all, will ever be received by the people into 
general use. If Phonography is not found to possess all these 
requisites, let the fact be established, and Phonography be 
either rejected or amended. Its supporters say that it is 
true to all these conditions of science. It is so simple, that 
all classes of persons can easily acquire it ; it is perfectly 
legible ; and is capable of being written by a practised hand 
even mxxiAi faster th«i persons generally speabin public. 

In order to comply with these conditions, a perfect alphabet 
of written language must possess, among others, the fd^owing 
properties. 

1. Every single simple sound must be represented by the 
simplest possible sign. 

2. No sound must be represented by more than one sign. 

3. No sign must represent more than one sound. 

4. Sounds within a determined degree of likeness should 
be represented by signs within a determined degree of like- 
ness, and soonds beyond a certain degree of similarity must 
be represented by signs beyond that simUarity ; so that if in 
writing a slight mistake is made, the misformed word will 
suggest the true one. 
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0. The consonant sounds being the significant meaning 
elements of speech, forming the frame of the words, should be 
represented by characters which can be easily joined together 
hy the writer, without taking the pen from the paper before 
the form of the word is completed. 

6. The vowel sounds, being merely the euphonious* ele* 
ments of speech, should be represented by characters placed 
near, but not joined to the consonant signs, so that when a 
word can be perfectly well recognized by its form, without 
the necessity of using the vowel signs, these latter may be 
dispensed with, without destroying the legibility, impairing 
the beauty, or materially changing the appearance of the 
writing. 

By examining the phonographic alphabet you will perceive 
that it possesses the above characteristic In Phonographic 
characters the word though^ for example, which has been al- 
ready mentioned, is written (i, thus saving ten-elevenths of the 
time and labor used in writing it the old way. Hence the 
astonishing rapidity with which Phonography may be written* 
Some Phonographers have written more than two hundred 
words in a minute, while public speakers do not generally 
exceed one hundred and twenty words in a minute. 

There is a fact which, were it not well attested by all prac- 
tical Phonographers, we could scarcely hope to be credited, 

* It would be oat of place for as to enter into any detailed ezplanatkma 
of what we mean bj terming the consonant sounds the essential signifi- 
cant, and the vowels the unmeaning euphonious elements of speech, or to 
enlarge upon the immense importance, in a scientific point of view, of indi* 
eating this distinction by our method of writing these two sorts of sounds. 
This relates to the higher departments of philology, and most be referred 
to a dis^ct treatise. It must suffice here to assure those dmid persons, 
who apprehend that our knowledge of the derivation of words will be im- 
paired, that i^ is just in that field that phonography is destined to achieve 
its highest triumphs. A new science yet lies beyond, on this subject, and r»> 
wutms to be developed hereafter^ ofvchkk Phonography mutt he the mediwn. 
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wluch is, that the shorter and more contracted the wntuig^ 
the more easily is it read bj the person who has studied 
Phonography sjstematicallj, and rendered himself perfectly 
fiuniliar with it. We cannot, therefore, leave the subject 
without strenuously urging on the reader the necessity of 
studying well the elements of Phonography. Do not use^too 
many abbreviations at first, but aim rather at correctness than 
rapidity, which will come of itself. This book and the Class* 
Book contain all that is necessary to give you a thorough 
knowledge of the art, as used in correspondence, book* 
keeping, dec, and which can be written about three times as 
rapidly as the common long hand. When you have well 
mastered it, a very short practice will suffice to make you 
familiar with the reporting style of Phonography. You must 
not imagine that a new set of principles are to be learned, in 
order to report. It is simply a more extensive appUccUion 
of the principles which are contained in the Class-Book, and 
illustrated in this Reader. 

anrrs to teachsbs. 

The French say ' Avant d 'apprendre, il faut apprendre k 
apprendre.' We agree with them, adding < avant d' enseigner 
il faut apprendre k enseigner.' As Phonography is a new 
art, and we have had more experience in teaching it than any 
other persons in the United States, we think that a few re* 
marks on the method we pursue in Instructing our dasses will 
be received as kindly as they are intended. 

We instruct classes under such circumstances that we can* 
not give rules applicable to each particular case. We have 
sometimes large popular classes of several hundred persons ; 
occasionally, smaller classes of scientific men ; at other times, 
we instruct a class composed exclusively of young persons 
under sixteen years of age,' &c ; — according to the time and 
money which the persons receiving instruction are willing to 

2* 
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demote to the study. We giye six, eight, twelve, eighteeOi 
and often twenty-four lessons. The lessons are given dailyi 
semi-weekly, or weekly, in the morning, afternoon or evening. 
"We are necessarily guided by the above and many other con- 
•iderations in conducting our classes, and so must every other 
teafiher be. 

There are, however, a few general principles, applicable to 
each case, and you will have no difficulty in teaching Pho* 
nography under any circumstances, that is, as much of the 
theory and practice as the nature of the case will admit of, 
if you read attentively the following paragraphs, in which we 
will point out as well as we can on paper, the course we pur* 
flue with a class about to receive twenty-four lessons. 

From fifty to five hundred — the more the better — ar« 
before us to receive the first lesson. They have already 
heard an introductory lecture, and have some idea of the ob* 
jections which Phonographers make to stenography, and the 
superiority which is claimed for Phonography by the advo- 
cates of the phonetic principle. It is impossible for us to say 
cm paper what introductory remarks would be most appropri" 
ate to each lesson ; this depends upon the man, the occasion, 
the audience, the time to be spared, &c We would, however, 
impress upon the minds of teachers that until Phonography is 
universaUy acknowledged to be a true, — the only true system 
of representing language to the eye, until people feel them- 
selves compelled to learn it from the fact of its coming more 
and more into daily use, for business purposes, so that not to 
understand it would render them liable to be charged with 
ignorance, every practical lesson should be intermingled with 
occasional remarks, which will serve to keep constantly 
before the mind of the pupil the importance of the great pho- 
netic principle, — the immense revolution its universal adop- 
tion will create in the republic of letters, its connection with 
the general advancement of science, the facility with which, by 
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Its aid, languages may be learned, &c. Appropriate remarks 
upon these subjects will of course suggest themselves to 
teachers. We will therefore confine ourselves to practical 
instruction. 

First Lesson. — We teach the pupils to enunciate distinctly 
after us, and in concert, the first fourteen consonant soundSf 
(not the names of the letters^ or signSy) pointing at the same 
time to the signs representing them. * These fourteen sounds 
are the labials and dentals. We then teach them to enunciate 
the first three vowel sounds, and explain to them that the 
heavy dot, according to its position near a consonant sign, 
represents some one of these three sounds ; — that, as the local 
Talue of the vowel sign begins where the consonant sign com* 
mences, it is necessary to have a uniform method of making 
the consonant signs, -^ that the horizontal consonant signs are 
all made from left to right, and the others from above down* 
wards, — that a vowel, sign placed above a horizontal cons(^» 
nant sign is read first, under it, last, — that a vowel sign placed 
on the left of any other consonant sign is read first ; on its 
right, last 

We then analyze a few words composed of such sounds as 
we have taught them, and containing only one consonant 
sound and one vowel sound, after which, we write one on the 
black board, showing them that the consonant sign must be 
first written, and the vowel sign afterwards placed near it.* 
We also tell them that in reading, before they become familiar 
with Phonography, so as to be able to recognize a word by its 
general appearance^ they must first ascertain what the conso* 
nant sounds in the word are, and after them the vowel sounds. 
After a little practice on the black board, we give them the 

* Teachers should have three large Charts, prepared by the aathors of 
this work, for the purpose of illustrating to a large puUic class or a school 
the fint principles of Phonotypy and Phonography; after which, the 
Clast-Book and Reader, with a good black-board, will be sufficient 
Price of the three Charts, 75 cents. 
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following words to write ; pea, pay, ape, fee, eve, me, may, aim^ 
tea, eat, eight, the, they, see, say, ace, ease, cdr, knee, nay, Set* 
Observe, that we do not give any word containing sounds 
which they have not yet learned, neither do we give any con* 
taining the sound represented by the I sign, because this sign^ 
when standing alone, is struck up, forming an exception td 
the general rule, of which it is better to say nothing until the 
dass is somewhat advanced. The scholars then write the 
above word in their copy-books in the long hand, and at home 
Write them in Phonography, for the next lesson* 

Second Lesson. — After rehearsing the sounds which they 
learned . at the first lesson, we write on the black board in 
large and plain Phonographic characters, the words which 
were given them at the first lesson, so that those having mis- 
takes may correct them. The black board should be good) 
and the chalk better than is usually to be had, — a large piece^ 
and so cut that a light or a heavy line can be made without any 
difficulty. We then give them the remainder of the conso- 
nant sounds and signs, the first three stopped vowel sounds 
and signs, and the aspirate represented by the small dot, ^-^ 
write a few words on the black board, analyze a few, and give 
them, to prepare for their next lesson, the first five lines in 
the Reader. We also give them twelve or fifteen words to 
write, containing but one vowel and one consonant, and such 
sounds only as they have been taught. 

Third Lesson. — We run over the sounds which they have 
learned ; the scholars enunciating distinctly and in concert, 
while we point to them on the chart, and correct errors. We 
then write on the olack board the words given them at the 
preceding lesson, after which they proceed to read the lesson 
given them to prepare for reading. For the first five or six 
lessons we pursue the following course. Teacher. What is 
the consonant sound in this word ? Scholars enunciate the 
Bound represented by the sign. TecKher. What place 
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vowel sign precedes it ? ; Scholars. A first place vowel sign. 
Teacher. Full, of stopped? Scholars. Full. Teacher. What 
sound does it represent ? The scholars enunciate together. 
Teacher. What is the word or combination represented bj 
these two signs ? Scholars. Eat. The reading lesson com- 
pleted, we give them the other seven simple vowel soundi 
and signs, a few words containing them to write for the next 
lesson, and the remainder of the first section of the Reader. 

Fourth Lesson. — Review, as usual; write on the bla<d: 
board the words given them at the preceding lesson, and recite 
reading lesson in the manner pointed out in a preceding para- 
graph. We then tell the pupils that, where a word containa 
two or more consonant signs, the whole should be made with- 
out taking ofi' the pen, after which the frame thus formed 
should be vocalized. We also give them the rule for placing 
the first and third place vowel signs, when coming between 
two consonant signs in the same syllable. We teach them a 
few of the word signs, and give them a few simple phrases to 
write for the next lesson, with the second and third secticms 
of the Reader to prepare. 

Fifth Lesson. — We review the sounds, as usual, correct 
the phrases given to be written, and recite the lesson in the 
Reader. The second section is recited as follows by the class, 
in concert* They first enunciate tJie consonants in the word 
separcUehfy and thcny glancing their eye at the vowely enunciate 
the whole word distinctly. We require them to do thn be- 
cause when writing they must first think of the conscmant 
sounds in a word. We often, in the course of the lessons, ask 
them how many consonant sounds there are in such a word, 
and as they enunciate them, require them to make the signs 
representing them on paper. The third section they read 
very slowly and in concert, after which we give them the 
compound vowel signs for t, oi, and ou^ and explain to them 
the use of the circle. We give them a few phrases to write 
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for the next lesson, with the fourth and fifth sections of the 
Header to prepare. 

Sixth Lesson. — Review and recite as before. We then 
explain the up-stroke r, tell them that the I and sh signs may 
be made either up or down, and show them the second form 
of the aspirate, telling them under what circumstances it 
should be used. "We give them the sixth and seventh sec- 
tions of the Reader to prepare for the next lesson with a few 
phrases to write. 

Seventh Lesson. — After reviewing, &c., we give them the 
eighth and ninth sections ; these contain no new principle ; 
it gives the class a rest, therefore, before learning the next 
two series of compound vowels. 

We think it unnecessary to continue the above detailed ex- 
planation, as it may be easily seen from what precedes how 
we continue through the course. At each lesson a few word 
signs hre given, phrases are written on the black board, for 
the scholars to read, and words are analyzed. The odd sec- 
tions, commencing with the third, are also reviewed at each 
lesson, until the class becomes familiar with them. It will be 
perceived that each principle in the Class-Book is illustrated 
by two sections in the Reader, the first containing words, the 
second, reading matter ; the two constituting a lesson. After 
the class has read through the thirteen sections, a very short 
note or letter should be given them at each lesson, which 
should be corrected by the teacher on the black board at the 
niext lesson, he being careful to use only such abbreviations 
in his corrections as he has taught the class. After the illus- 
tration of the halving principle, the reading lessons are pro- 
miscuous, and the scholars should be requested to read over 
the Class-Book carefully from No. 144 to the end. 

We have uniformly found that by going on, very slowly 
at firsts according to the method we have pointed out, the 
class becomes much more interested in the study, but when 
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we get past the halving principle we give much longer lessons. 
Twentj-four lessons, of one hour each, will take a class 
through the £ eader, so that anj member who has paid atten- 
tion to the instructions of the teacher will thoroughly un^.r- 
Btand the principle and practice of Phonography. Wherb 
grown up persons can only take twelve lessons, teachers 
should take them no farther than the halving principle, refer- 
ring them to the Class-Book for the remainder ; and if oiily 
six lessons can he given or taken, except in extraordinary 
cases of diligence on the pSH of the student, the first thirteen 
sections only should be taught. Every scholar ouglU to he fur' 
mshed with a Class-Booh and Reader, 

Among grown persons, we have invariably remarked that 
oidies make the most proficiency, as they have more time to 
devote to study than gentlemen ; it will therefore be much to the 
interest of the cause and to the credit of the teacher to secure 
as many ladies as possible in his classes. We have generally 
adopted the plan of giving free tickets to female teachers whose 
inadequate salaries often preclude them from studying those 
arts and sciences which they have both the taste and the apti- 
tude to acquire. 

Teachers in public schools, who desire to instruct their 
pupils in Phonography, would do much better to go half 
through the Reader, and review once or twice before going 
any flEU-ther. Three months spent by schdars over ten years 
of age in studying the Class-Book and Beader, enables them 
to read Phonography as readily as common print, and to 
write it with great facility. 
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